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INTRODUCTION 


As we attempt to better understand the causal mechanisms of climate 
and climate change through the development of comprehensive general 
circulation models, greater demands are placed on our representation of 
the relevant physical processes. Unlike short term prediction models, 
where the accumulation of biases in slowly acting forces may be of 
little practical consequence, climate models require a careful accounting 
of all terms that affect the energy budget of a region. Foremost amongst 
these, and the source of the energy that drives the subsequent atmospheric 
motion, is the term related to the absorption of solar radiation. 

This final report describes the results of research on the absorption 
of solar radiation, carried out under grant NAG 5-106 from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, which provided support of approx- 
imately $78,679 over a period of two and a half years. A number of 
connected studies were performed, including the development of a new 
parameterization scheme for the absorption of solar radiation, experiments 
with a comprehensive general circulation model, and development of a new 
theoretical model of the absorption of solar radiation in clouds. The 
report is consequently divided into three parts. 

Part one is an abstract of NASA TECHNICAL MEMORANDUM 83961 ("Documen- 
tation of the solar radiation parameterization in the GLAS climate model". 
R. Davies, 1982, 57pp.), which describes the early phase of this research 
on the development, testing and implementation of a new radiation para- 
meterization for the NASA Goddard Space Flight Center's climate model. 

Part two is a summary of interactive and off-line experiments with 
the climate model to determine the limitations of the present para- 
meterization scheme, culminating in suggestions for future improvements. 
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Part three lays the theoretical groundwork for one of the suggested 
improvements, namely the parameterization of cloud absorption in terms 
of sola** zenith angle, column- water vapor above the cloud top, and cloud 
liquid water content. This part describes research which led to a Master 
of Science degree for Mr. Kyung-Eak Kim, under the supervision of the 
Principal Investigator, and forms the bulk of the report. 


Abstracted from NASA TECHNICAL MEMORANDUM 83961, entitled: 


DOCUMENTATION OF THE SOLAR RADIATION PARAMETERIZATION IN THE 
GLAS CLIMATE MODEL, 

by R. Davies, June, 1982. 

This document describes the parameterization of solar radiation in the 
GLAS GCM. The parameterization is a revision of the Lacis-Hansen para- 
meterization; it explicitly considers the directional nature of the 
direct solar beam in treating radiative transfer within clouds, and in 
treating the effect of surface reflection. This is accomplished using 
delta-Eddington and delta-two stream models for the radiative transfer 
within isolated atmospheric layers, and by coupling the individual 
layers together by efficiently repeated applications of the interaction 
principle. 

Off-line comparisons with the previous non-directional , or diffuse, 
model yield significant differences in the planetary albedo and in the 
amounts of absorbed solar radiation. These differences show a systema- 
tic dependence on latitude and season. 


PART II 


PRESENT PARAMETERIZATION OF SOLAR RADIATION IN THE GODDARD 

CLIMATE MODEL 

An enhancement to the solar radiation parameterization in the Goddard 
climate model, together with comparative results from the earlier version 
developed by Lacis and Hansen (1974), was described in detail by Davies 
(1982). Briefly, this enhancement provides a physically more realistic 
treatment of radiative transfer within clouds and at the earth's surface, 
as' verified by comparison with more comprehensive models, specifically 
taking into account dependence on the directionality of the direct solar 
beam. This dependence produced differences in the absorption of solar 
radiation which varied more or less systematically from equator to pole, 
perturbed by cloud variability. 

Since then, fully interactive comparisons have been made using the 
complete global climate model, yielding differences which are generally 
consistent with the off-line results. Their significance, however, is 
harder to interpret due to the presently fixed sea surface temperatures 
and unspecified model noise of the fully interactive model. Fig. 1, for 
example, shows differences in the monthly mean ground temperatures using 
the two parameterization schemes, showing that the climate model did 
appear to respond to the change in the parameterization. 

An important consideration in parameterizing solar radiation is the 
question of the required accuracy of the parameterization scheme. While 
this question has yet to be seriously answered, the required accuracy 
presumably depends on the time scale of the application and on the type 
of error, random errors being more tolerable than those which show 


persistent latitudinal or vertical biases. To obtain a nominal figure 
for the required accuracy of the solar parameterization scheme in the 
Goddard climate model, the atmospheric solar absorption was systematically 
perturbed during an interactive model run, and the effect on mean monthly 
atmospheric temperatures was analyzed. It was found that a change in the 
mean monthly, globally averaged, atmospheric temperature of 0.5K was 

p 

produced by a systematic perturbation of ^ 7 Wm in absorbed solar 
radiation. This amount was then taken as a nominal goal for the 
required accuracy'of the parameterization scheme. 

The next consideration was whether or not the radiation parameterization 
attains the above goal, and a number of off-line experiments were performed 
to this end. For clear sky cases, there was no evidence of systematic 
errors exceeding a few watts per square meter, the uncertainty in the 
absorbed radiation being mainly due to the uncertainty In the input 
variables of surface albedo, water vapor and ozone. Potentially large 
systematic errors appear to exist for cloudy regions, however, as 
illustrated in Fig. 2. This figure shows the differences in monthly mean 
absorbed solar energy obtained in an off-line experiment in which the 
treatment of cloud optical thickness was changed. 

Instead of using a continuous cloud cover with constant optical 
thickness across the whole area of each cloud grid element, the 
experimental treatment assumed a cloud fraction of 0.45 whenever the 
climate model generated convective cloud for the grid element. The 
optical thickness of the cloudy fraction of each relevant level was 
then increased to give the same area-averaged optical thickness as 
before. Since area-averaged transmission, in particular, depends on 
optical thickness in a highly non-linear manner, and this dependence 
is also sensitive to solar zenith angle, the differences obtained are 
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not surprising and serve to illustrate the potential errors in the 
present scheme. The sensitivity to fractional cloud effects is 
particularly evident in the tropics and subtropics due to the frequency 
of convective clouds and small solar zenith angles at these latitudes. 

The typical discrepancy in the total solar absorption for these latitudes 

is ^ 35 Wnf 2 , which is approximately a 10% effect and well above the 

_2 

nominal threshold of ^ 7 Wm . 

In terms of the evolution of the present parameterization, the 
next step should be a study of this fractional cloud effect in more 
detail with a view to reducing the latitudinal biases in absorbed solar 
radiation. Since a formal solution to the broken cloud problem, 
involving distributions of cloud sizes, shapes, liquid water contents, 
etc. is beyond the scope of the climate model, as presently planned, 
the new parameterization should be limited to functional dependences on 
cloud fraction, cloud temperature and solar zenith angle. These para- 
meterizations could be obtained in part through the analysis of more 
rigorous cloud modeling as described in Part III. 

For example. Fig. 3 shows preliminary results for the total 
absorption of solar radiation by a 1 km thick cloud as a function of 
cloud top height, assuming the droplet size-distribution remains constant. 
The cloud is embedded in a tropical maritime atmosphere with overhead sun. 
The total cloud absorption rises uniformly with increasing cloud altitude 
as the column water vapor above the cloud decreases and absorbs less of 
the solar infrared. Most of the cloud absorption is due to liquid water 
and not the water vapor within the cloud. In fact the cloud water vapor 
only contributes 10-20% of the total cloud absorption, and remains 
relatively constant with cloud top altitude. This is because the effect 
of increased solar infrared at higher altitudes is offset by less water 
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vapor within the cloud due to colder cloud temperatures. 

These results indicate that the present parameterization of the 
transfer of solar infrared radiation in clouds should be substantially 
revised on physical grounds to reflect the dominant role of cloud 
droplets on absorption. Despite the extensive computational effort 
required for their production, the results obtained do not show any 
especially complex dependence on cloud height, temperature and solar 
zenith angle. It should therefore be possible to parameterize them 
in a straightforward manner. 
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Figure Captions 

Fig. 1. Differences (revised minus original) in ground temperature 
from two interactive runs of the Goddard general circulation 
climate model, using, respectively, the revised and original 
solar radiation parameterizations. July averages. 

Fig. 2. Differences (experimental treatment of cloud fraction minus 
standard treatment) in zonal ly averaged system absorption of 
solar radiation. The standard treatment assumes 100% cloud 
cover when cloud is present. The experimental treatment 
assumes 45% cloud cover with greater optical thickness, if 
convective cloud is present in the grid element. Single 
time step in mid-April. 

Fig. 3. Results from a comprehensive radiative transfer model for 
absorbed solar radiation as a function of cloud top 
altitude for constant cloud thickness of 1 km. Moist 
tropical atmosphere with overhead sun. 

(a) Absorption by water vapor within cloud. 

(b) Absorption by cloud droplets. 

(c) Total cloud absorption. 

(d) Absorption by water vapor above cloud. 
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abstract 


Spcctraf^Absorption^of ^"r August 1983. 

Clouds. Major Professor: Dr?Rog^iav!o". 

In ordor to bottor ostlaato total oloud absorption, 
spectral oloud absorption and th. r.lativo rol. of , iqul<1 
uat.r and water vapor, a theoretical B0 del of a plane- 
paral le, homogeneous cloud has been developed. This node! 
decs a photon pathlength distribution to include the effects 


OP multiple scattering. The water vapor transmission 
function is obtained from LOWTRaN 5. 

The results indicate that 1 km thick clouds absorb about 
a 12 * «P color radiation incident on the cloud top. and 

Cloud absorption is highly dependent upon the wavenumber. 

Cloud absorption between 1500 cm- and 7500 cm’ is primarily 
due to liquid water while oloud absorption between 11500 cm' 
and 15000 cm-' is due to water vapor absorption. Over the 
epectra. range 7500 cm- to 11500 cm-, both liquid water and 
water vapor are responsible for cloud absorption. In terms 
oP relative absorption, liquid water contributes about 77 to 
81 * of total cloud absorption, depending on ,l„„d type, 

cloud top altitude, solar zenith angle. 


and atmospheric 


X 


model, while cloud water vapor contributes the remaining 9 
to 23 Z. 

As cloud top altitude increases, the amount of energy 
absorbed by cloud and liquid water increases significantly 
while the amount of energy absorbed by water vapor is nearly 
constant. The absorption by atmospheric water vapor above 
the cloud strongly affects the amount of energy absorbed by 
the cloud, and should not be neglected in the calculation of 
cloud absorption. The fractional absorption by a cloud does 
not show significant differences for different seasonal and 
zonal atmospheric models. 

The application of the model results suggest that the 
global average of cloud absorption is about 8 to 9 % of the 
incident solar radiation on the cloud top, based on the 
global estimation of liquid water content and cloud 
thickness. The global mean fractional cloud absorption is 
about 7 % of the global average of solar irradiance at the 
top of the atmosphere. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Clouds are one of the most important features controlling 
the radiation budget and climate of the earth. They cover 
about 50 % of the sky on a global scale (Sasamori , et 
al.,1972) and significantly modulate solar and infrared 
radiation on a global scale far more than any other 
constituents by their reflection and absorption of short 
wave radiation, and their emission of infrared radiation. 
In addition, the interaction of radiation with clouds 
affects cloud development and raicrophysics . 

The primary objectives of this investigation are to 
develop a theoretical model for the spectral absorption of 
solar radiation in clouds, and to investigate the dependence 
of cloud absorption on cloud environmental parameters. The 
relative contribution of liquid water and water vapor within 
the cloud is also examined. For the purposes of the present 
study, the clouds are assumed to be plane-parallel 
homogeneous media with uniform drop size distribution, and 
to be embedded in a variety of atmospheric models. 

Tropospheric absorption of solar radiation in the absence 
of cloud takes place mainly in the water vapor absorption 
bands, ranging from 0.7 /xm to 3.5 /xm(or from about 2800 to 
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15000 cm 1 in wavenumbers) . In the presence of clouds, the 
absorption and scattering by cloud particles substantially 
modify the radiation field of the atmosphere over this 
spectral range. In addition, droplet absorption also occurs 
outside of water vapor bands. 

In calculating the absorption of solar radiation in 
clouds, one of the major problems is how to incorporate both 
liquid water absorption and vapor absorption in the presence 
of multiple scattering by cloud droplets. The task of 
accurately determining relative absorption by liquid water 
and water vapor has hitherto remained an unanswered 
question. Stephens (1978) suggested that the absorptions of 
solar radiation by liquid water and by water vapor are 
equally significant. However, Welch and Cox (1980) 
concluded that droplet absorption is primarily responsible 
for absorption of sc lar radiation in thin clouds, and 
roughly of equal importance to water vapor in thick clouds. 
According to Slingo and Schrecker (1982), droplet absorption 
is responsible for the bulk of the total absorption, while 
water vapor has a only minor contribution. 

The amount of water vapor above the cloud regulates total 
cloud absorption by modifying the amount of incident solar 
radiation on the top of cloud. Welch, et al. (1976) have 
suggested that as the cloud top is raised, the increase in 
available energy in the water vapor absorption bands 
outweighs decreasing water vapor concentration within the 
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cloud due to lower temperature, so that total cloud 
absorption may increase with height. 

The model developed here therefore includes the effect of 
atmospheric water vapor above the cloud, as well as yielding 
the relative spectral absorption by liquid water and water 
vapor within the cloud. In addition, seasonal and zonal 
variations of cloud absorption are estimated by using three 
different cloud types and five different atmospheric models. 

In Chapter II, a number of papers, including both 
measurements and theoretical studies, are reviewed in a 
survey of cloud absorption studies. Chapter III discusses 
the basic theory and fundamental equations used in the 
development of a spectral model of cloud absorption, 
including the relative absorption by liquid water and water 
vapor. Chapter IV presents cloud absorption results for 
three types of cloud and five different atmospheric models. 
In addition, spectral cloud absorption and atmospheric water 
vapor absorption above the cloud is also discussed. 
Finally, the global application of the model results is 
briefly discussed. 
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II. A SURVEY OF' CLOUD ABSORPTION STUDIES 

Chapter II discusses some of the previous work on cloud 
absorption, including global cloud absorption, aircraft 
measurement, and theoretical studies. In addition, some 
problems involved in the measurement and theoretical 
calculations are discussed. 

2.1 Measurements of Cloud Absorption 

Although global cloud coverage is known to be about 50 % 

of the atmosphere, there are a number of different values of 
global absorption by clouds. Table 2.1, as an example, 
compares* the values for global cloud absorption suggested by 
a number of different authors (Liou,1980). It is noted that 
the values of Houghton and London are for the Northern 
Hemisphere, and that of Sasamori et al. is oniy for the 
Southern Hemisphere. The global absorption by Partridge and 
Platt(lS7G) is based on global and multi-annual averages. 
As shewn in Table 2.1, the wide range of global absorption 
makes it difficult to evaluate the effect of clouds on 
global radiation budget. The range of values, from 5 to 37 
W/ra 2 , exceeds the change in the earth's heat budget due to 
doubling C0 a content, or to a 2 % change in solar constant. 
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Table 2.1 

Global Absorption and Absorbed Energy by Clouds 



Global 

Absorption 

Absorbed 
Energy (W/m 2 ) 

Houghton 

10 

34 

London 

CD 

rH 

5 

Sasamori , et a 1 . 

4 

14 

Paltridge and Platt(1976) 

11 

37 

Wi ttman 

4 

14 


The above values except for Paltridge and Platt are quoted 
from Liou(1980). The global absorption is expressed as a 
percentage of the mean insolation at the top of the 
atmosphere, 340 W/ra 2 , which is 100 units. 
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which corresponds to 4-5 W/m 2 (Clark, 1982) . 

The extent to which clouds absorb solar radiation is 
still a question of some debate. Theoretical calculations 
of fractional absorption do not show general agreement with 
aircraft measurements of Reynolds, et a 1.(1975). According 
to the actual measurements of stratus clouds, the fractional 
absorption of the incident radiation above the clouds ranges 
from 0 % to 23 ^(Herraan, 1977) . However the mechanism 

responsible for this large variability has not been clearly 
explained. The variation may be expected because clouds are 
affected by dynamical variables associated with transient 
atmospheric processes and exhibit significant variability on 
small scales of time and space. Furthermore, measurement 
errors are invariably presont. 

2.2 Theoretical Studies of Cloud Absorption 

For the accurate calculation of cloud absorption over a 
given spectral band, we have to consider the problems of 
multiple scattering of photons between cloud droplets and 
spectral variation of absorption by liquid water and water 
vapor. These problems are complicated by the fact that 
multiple scattering increases the optical path of photons in 
clouds, and the simple extinction law, Beer's law, applies 
only to monochromatic radiation. Two methods are commonly 
used in treating vapor absorption in the presence of 
multiple scattering. The first method is an exponential sum 
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fit to the transmission function, in which the broad band 
transmissivity is approximated by a finite sum of 

exponentials (Wiseombe and Evans, 1977). An alternative 
technique is the use of photon pathlength distributions, in 
which a multiple scattering model is used to obtain the 
probability distribution of photon paths through the clouds. 
The cloud absorption is then found by integrating the actual 
spectral transmission function over the pathlength 
distribution. Although the two methods differ in their 
approach, Bakan et al.(1978) showed that they are formally 
equivalent. 

A simpler approach was adopted by Lacis and Hansen (1974) 
who calculated cloud absorption using a k-distribution 
method to account for water vapor absorption. Their method 
is somewhat similar to the exponential sura fit of 
^ ion , but introduces a single probability 
distribution for the absorption coefficients of water vapor. 

In a different method from Lacis and Hansen(1974) , 
Krasnokotskaya and Romanova (1974) used a pathlength 
distribution method to calculate fractional reflection, 
® s ^ and absorption by clouds in the water vapor 
absorption bands. However, they did not point out the 
relative contribution by water vapor and droplets for each 
absorption band. They suggested that clouds absorb 6-12 Z 
of solar flux falling on their upper boundary and that this 
range of values is weakly dependent upon the optical 
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thickness of the clouds. 

Twomey (1974) calculated fractional absorption for clouds 
with a thickness of 1 km by the doubling method. His values 
indicate that clouds absorb 8 to 17 % of total incoming 
solar flux, depending on solar zenith angle and cloud type. 
However, there is a limitation in Twomey 's work because his 
calculation is restricted to a 1 km thick cloud layer, and 
is based on exponential absorption by water vapor. 

Following Liou (1976), thick clouds such as nimbostratus 
and cumulonimbus reflect 80-90 % and absorb 10-20 % of the 
solar radiation incident upon them. For thin stratus clouds 
whose thickness is 0.1 km, the reflection is about 45—72 % 
and the absorption is about 1-6 3 of the solar flux incident 
on the cloud. His theoretical calculation suggested that 
maximum cloud absorption does not exceed 20 Z of the 
incident radiation on the cloud top. 

By the method of exponential sum fitting of transmission, 
Stephens (1978) calculated cloud absorption. His conclusion 
is that the absorption of solar radiation by droplet and by 
water vapor in clouds is equally significant. He also 
suggested that the fractional absorption is almost 
independent of height after allowing for absorption by water 
vapor above the cloud. 

Welch, et al. (1976) showed that droplet absorption in 
the 2.7 and 3.3 Jtm water vapor bands has a significant 
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contribution to cloud heating rates. Using a spherical 
harmonics technique, Welch and Cox (1980) examined the 
relative absorption by water vapor in cloud absorption and 
its contribution to heating rates. According to their 
results, water vapor contributes approximately 20 Z of cloud 
heating near the cloud top, but up to 50 % of cloud heating 
averaged over cloud thickness of 1 km. 


From a study on the shortwave radiative properties of 
stratiform clouds, Slingo and Schreeker (1982) concluded 
that droplets are responsible for the bulk of the 
absorption, and water vapor makes a minor contribution to 
total cloud absorption. 


As discussed in this section, estimation of the relative 
absorption of liquid water and water vapor in cloud has been 
quite variable, depending on the authors, and it is 
difficult to assess the range of cloud absorption and 
relative absorption by liquid water and water vapor within 
cloud. These inconsistent conclusions may be due to the 
lack of detailed spectral models which include the accurate 
scattering and transmission of solar radiation within cloud. 
However, the main reason for this lack appears to be the 
computational effort required to account for both multiple 
scattering effects, as well as detailed spectral 


transmission in water vapor. 
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The present study attempts to estimate accurately the 
relative absorption of liquid water and water vapor in 
clouds. The calculations are performed by using a spectral 
model which takes into account the effects of multiple 
scattering and spectral absorption of water vapor in clouds. 
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III. THEORY 


In this chapter a brief discussion of optical parameters, 
including drop size distribution and water vapor density is 
presented. In addition, the basic equations for the 
calculation of cloud absorption and computational procedure 
are also developed. 

* 1 Physical Parameters Related to Cloud Absorption 

Usually, a cloud is defined as a visible aggregate of 
ve^y snail droplets, ice crystals, or a mixture of both, 
with its base above the earth's surface. However, for a 
more detailed description of the physical characteristics of 
a cloud, it is necessary to introduce other physical 
parameters such as; (1) shape, (2) dimensions, (3) three 
dimensional drop and ice crystal size distributions, (A) 
temperature distribution, (5) cloud height from the earth's 
ace , and ^6) relative volume of ice crystals and liquid 
water. The amount of radiant energy which is reflected and 
absorbed by a cloud is closely related to all of these 
factors. In addition, cloud absorption also depends on a 
fev/ other factors, such as, surface albedo, solar zenith 
angle, atmospheric water vapor content, and presence of 


/ 
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other cloud layer(s). Among the previous factors, the drop 
size distribution and water vapor content are the most 
important factors and *wi 1 1 be discussed in this section. 

3.1.1 Drop Size Distribution 

The number density of cloud drops and range of drop sizes 
vary significantly in nature. They are not only highly 
dependent upon cloud type, but also on cloud height, 
geometrical thickness, season, and geographical position. 

Ir* the present study, clouds are assumed to be plane— 
parallel media which have a homogeneous liquid drop size 
distribution and a uniform water vapor density in 
saturation. This assumption allows the use of a simplified 
cloud ncdel. For the parameterization of drop size 
distribution, the. modified gamma distribution which was 
derived from experimental data is used (Tampier and 
Tomasi , 1976) . This distribution function gives the number 
density of droplets per unit radius as a function of radius 
in the form of 

Nin = 0 ir s exp(-^(-f-) r j O.i) 

where a, 6 and *V are empirically derived constants, based on 
the experimental drop size distribution. The parameter R 
refers to the modal radius. Table 3.1 (V.’elch and Cox, 1980) 
gives the parameters for the three clouds used in this 


Table 3.1 
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Cloud Drop Size Distribution Parameters 


Cloud 

Type 

a 

6 

•v 

R 

(/in) 

LWC 

(g/n 3 ) 

No 

(cin 3 ) 

Stratocumulus 

(base) 

.2823 

5 

1.19 

5.33 

0. 141 

100 

Ninbostratus 

(top) 

1.0969 

1 

2.41 

9.67 

1.034 

100 

Stratus( top) 

.3818 

3 

1.30 

6.75 

0.379 

100 


Note; LWC: liquid water content, N 0 : number density of 

droplet. 
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study. The three parameters except for a completely 
determine the shape of the distribution curve while the 
constant a is only related to the total number of droplets 
per unit volume. 

3.1.2 Water Vapor Content 

Water vapor amount v/ithin cloud is determined assuming 
100 % relative humidity. The saturated water vapor density 

(s/m 3 ) is obtained from the empirical formula used in 
LOWTRAM 5 (Kneizys, et al., 1980), given by 

f (t) = A exp(l8.9766 - 14.9595A - 2.4388A* ) (3.2) 

where A= 3 273. 15/(273. 15+t) , and t is the mean temperature of 
a cloud in °C. This equation is a good appro;:imat ion of 
saturated water vapor density for the temperature ranging 
from - 50 °C to + 50 °C. 

Since the half width and effective strength of an 
absorption line are dependent upon pressure and temperature, 
the water vapor density must first be seeded to standard 
pressure and temperature before being used in the 

calculation of water vapor absorption. The scaled water 
vapor density pit) is obtained through equation (3.3) 

= (3.3) 

where P and T indicate the mean pressure and temperature of 
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a cloud layer. P„ and T 0 correspond to STP<1013 mb. 273 K ) . 

For the computation of atmospheric vapor absorption above 
the o loud,, the effective mater vapor amount is obtained by 
integrating the speoifio humidity , with respeot to 
pressure, scaling as in equation (3.3). That is 




(3.4) 


P t is the pressure at the oloud top. g_ is the 
gravitational acceleration of the earth. Actually. y 
corresponds to the effective voter vapor amount above the 
cloud, and is given in cm. This value of y na y then be used 
to calculate atmospheric vapor absorption using LGh'TRAN 5 . 

In the present work, five different atmospheric models 

(Mociatohey et al,.1972; Welch and Cog. i290> are used for 

tbe calculation of voter vapor amounts above the cloud. The 

mean temperature and pressure of a oloud are also determined 
from these models. 

5.1.3 Cloud Size 

The shape, sis., and thickness of oloud may be considered 
as continuous variables. They are dependent on season, 
geography, and atmospheric state. For the calculation of 
cloud absorption, a homogeneous Plane-parallel cloud is 
assumed. The extent of the oloud is infinite in the 
horizontal direction. The cloud thickness is assumed to be 
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1 km as a reference thickness for the calculation of cloud 
absorption. This is consistent with the typical thickness 
of cumulus cloud (Paltridge and Platt, 1976). 
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3.2 Optical Parameters of Cloud Droplets from Mio theory 

Mie theory (Zdunkowski and Strand, 1969; McCartney, 1976, 
Van de Hulst,19Sl) has been known to give a nearly complete 
solution to the problem of scattering and absorption by an 
isolated sphere. The theory is based on the assumption that 
the particle is a homogeneous sphere with a sharp 
discontinuity of refractive index at its surface. 

The extinction by a spherical particle is described in 
terms of its size parameter and its complex refractive 
index. The size parameter X is defined as the ratio of the 
particle radius r to wavelength \,ie, 

X = -^A 1- 0-5) 

To include the effect of absorption, the refractive index of 
the medium may be expressed as a complex number. In this 
case, the index of refraction is represented by 

H(A) = Tl r U) — in ; (A) (3 4 g) 

Here n r (X) and n ; (\) stand for the 
indices cf refraction, respectively. 


real and imaginary 


\ 

\ 
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Using the size parameter for a single droplet and the 
complex refractive index for pure water, the extinction 
factor Q^,(x,X), scattering efficiency factor 
Q., t (x.X), and asymmetry factor #(x,X) may be obtained using 
Mie theory. Wiscombe*s computer code(1979) was used for 
this purpose together with data on refractive indices of 
water from Irvine and Po 1 lack( 196S) and Hale and 

Querry ( 1973) . For a cloud made up of spherical droplets 
with drop size distribution H(r),the volume extinction 
coefficient, is then found by integrating over size 
distribution as 



O 


(3.?) 


Similarly, the volume absorption coefficient (X) or the 
volume extinction coefficient (X) may be calculated by 
replacing the Mie scattering efficiency factor by the Mie 
efficiency factor for absorption, Q ft/ (X.r), or extinction, 
( a , r) . 

scattering albedo <o(X) is defined as the ratio 
of scattering to extinction, 


CD CM = 



(3.8) 


The angular distribution of scattered radiation by an 
element of volume, including polarization, may be determined 
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# 

explicitly using the Mie phase matrix. In the present 
study, it is assumed that the transfer of radiation within 
cloud is dominated by multiple scattering so that 
polarization effects .are negligible. This situation allows 
the use of the Mie phase function P(£>), which is normalized 
such that 

P(0)dQ=l (3.9) 

■'4TT 

where 6 is the scattering angle and dQ is the solid angle. 

The effects of multiple scattaring may be further 
summarized by the asymmetry factor, !jf(X,r), defined as the 
solid angle average of cos0 weighted by the phase function 

g(\r) = — \ pce.\.r;cose d(coso) (3.10) 

-1 

The asymmetry factor for a distribution of droplet sizes is 
found by integrating the individual asymmetry values as: 

\ IT r 2 M(r> CX r) d r 

3 CX) = ~Z (3.11) 

) tt r i M(rJQ>c tA ' r - ) dr 

o 

where d (X,r) is the asymmetry factor for a single droplet. 
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3.3 Results for Spectral Values of the Cloud Parameters 



Figure 3.1 illustrates the asymmetry factor, optical 
thickness of scattering, and single scattering albedo as a 
function of wavenumber for the stratocumulus and 
ninbostratus clouds specified in Table 3.1. The spectral 
dependence of 2 • i^and ,J> For stratus cloud is omitted from 
Figure o.l for clarity as they were found to be intermediate 
betv/een the nimbostratus and stratocumulus values. The 
curves of 2 aa <l t Sc do not show a large variation except in 
the vicinity of the strong absorption band at about 3000 
cm . ror example, the value of r lt for ?. nimbostratus cloud 
ranges fron about 52 to 103, and the value of asymmetry 
factor from 0.84 to 0.98. Apart from this variation, the 
vaiues of 2 and r s< _ are nearly constant, and remain about 
0.86 and 100 elsewhere. For stratocumulus cloud, the value 
of 2 is between 0.77 and 0.97. The value of r*. ranges from 
i4 to about 34. The highest variations of 2 and ^are 
again restricted to the spectral region betv/een about 2000 
cm' 1 and 4000 cm* 1 . Excluding the region of high variation, 
the values of £ and r fc are about 0.36 and 28, respective ly . 

Figure 3.1 is a plotting of log(l— w) * against wavenumber. 
The values of single scattering albedo, u, in figure 3.1 
increase with wavenumber, showing some oscillations. The 
value of lcg(l-w)*i changes from about 0.3 to 5.5. Hov/ever, 
the value of log(l-o)* 1 does not show large differences for 
the three different cloud types. 



VAVEMJtlBER CCTr-tJ 

Aoy^otry factor(g), scattering optical thlckness(T,J, and sinsl 
scattering albedo(ur) as a function of wavenumber. 

respectively!^ S ° lld 11063 PrHS6nt nlmbostratu3 ^ stratocumulus clouds. 



Among the optical parameters of cloud droplets, the 
scattering optical thickness and asymmetry factor are used 
to generate photon pathlength distribution of upward and 
downward flux under conservative scattering. The values of 
rand J are selected approximately, based on calculations. 
For the calculation of pathlength distributions, the value 
of 3 is fixed at 0.86 for the three types of cloud because 
it does not show as much variation as the value of the 
scattering optical thickness v/hich was normally chosen as 23 
for stratocumulus , 54 for stratus cloud and 100 for 

nimbostratus , corresponding to clouds of ~1 km thickness. 
The variations of and ^ around 3000 cm* 1 nay be neglected 
because absorption dominates scattering in this small 
spectral region, 

3,4 Photon Pathlength Distribution 

incident solar radiation is absorbed and scattered 
.tnin a cloud layer by the interaction of photons with the 
cloud droplets. For a moderately dense cloud, the direct 
solar beam rapidly loses its identity ns a result of 
multiple scattering. Therefore, the amount of absorption 
and scattering is highly dependent upcn the pathUngth 
traveled by a beam of radiation rather than directly on the 
geometrical thickness of the cloud. 

The notion of the pathlength distribution dates back to 
Fock's paper in 1926(Van de Hul st , 1930) , and is applicable to 
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the cloud with multiple scattering (Irvine, 1954 and 1963; 


Danielson et al.,1969; Appleby and Irvine, 1973;Bakan and 
Quenzel , 1976) . 

When solar radiation is scattered ir. the cloud, the 
scattered radiation leaving the cloud is composed of photons 
with different paths. The pathlength distribution, P(d) is 
defined to be the probability per unit pathlength that 
photons will travel a distance £ before emerging from the 
cloud. The pathlength distribution, P ((?) is normalized over 
£il 1 possible pathlengths such that 

\ pU>dl = 1 ( 3 . 12 ) 

The pathlength distribution has been obtained from a 
Monte Carlo simulation of the actual process of photon 
transmission through a cloud layer v/ith conserved i ve 
scattering, using the model of Davies ( 1973) . The model was 
run for specified § , and solar zenith angle, B 0 , with 
1C* 5 simulations per case. 

Figure 3.2 shows an example of the photon pathlength 
distribution of scattering radiation in the case where 6 0 =0\ 
9 = 0 . 86 , and r 5t> =100. The pathlength distribution, P(<?) 
decreases asymptotically for large pathlength, and has a 
maximum value at about 0.1 km. This peak is due to the 
reflected photons from the cloud layer. The figure is 
truncated at 2 km, beyond which P(i^) continues to decrease 
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asymptotically. Figure 3.3 illustrates the typical photon 
pathlength distribution for a stratus cloud. The pathiength 
which corresponds to the maximum value of P(/) is slightly 
larger than that of P(^) in Fig. 3.2. The maximum value of 
P(£) in Figure 3.3 is about a half of the P(/) in Figure 
3.2. The decrease of maximum value of P (J) is due to the 
decrease of the scattering optical thickness. The value of 
PU) after 0.5 km is higher than that of P ((?) in Figure 3.2. 
This higher value may be explained by the higher 

transmission due to lower scattering optical thickness. 

The pathlength distribution of stratocumulus clouds is 
displayed in Figure 3.4. The primary peak at about 0,25 kra 
is due to the reflected photons while the secondary peak at 
about 1.25 kra is due to the transmitted photons. As can be 
seen in Figure 3.4, the transmitted photons are equally 
significant to the reflected photons for a given pathlength. 

A comparison of these three figures shows that as r, w 
decreases, the value of P(i?) for reflected photons decreases 
while the value of P(4) for transmitted photons increases. 

3.5 Transmission Function of Cloud 

Figure o.5 presents an example of water vapor 
transmission, at 20 cm" 1 resolution obtained from LOWTFAN 5, 
and shows the very rapid change of water vapor transmission 
with wavenumber. This figure clearly illustrates a higher 
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transmission for a smaller value of the equivalent water 
vapor path. For a finite spectral interval Al£, the water 
vapor average transmission function may be expresed as 

_ | . f 

U a) ~ nr } e (3.13) 

where &(u) is the volume absorption coefficient of water 
vapor, and t is photon path length. It is noted that in 

«. i 

equation (3.13), will no longer necessarily vary 

exponentially with SL due to the rapid spectral variability 
of S(v). 

In the case of a homogeneous cloud composed of water 
vapor and liquid water, the cloud transmission function can 
be obtained by combining liquid water and water vapor 
transmission functions. The cloud transmission function can 
be written as; 




(3.14) 


where the subscript CD means cloud, 
transmission function of liquid water, 
function of liquid water is given in the 


and 


The 


I^U) is the 
transmission 


form of 



( 3 . 15 ) 


where 6(v) is the volume absorption coefficient of liquid 
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water. The spectral interval, Av ( . in equation (3.15) should 
be chosen small enough so that the droplet scattering 
properties ar.d 6(v) remain relatively constant. 

3.6 Spectral Cloud Absorption 


To include the effect of water vapor absorption above the 
cloud, the composite transmission function for photons with 
pathlengeh i within the cloud nay be written as; 



( 3 . 16 ) 


The quantities £ and ^ in the equation (3.16) are the 
equivalent water vapor amount from the top of atmosphere to 
cloud top and the water vapor amount in cloud, respectively. 
The values of y and ^ are obtained through the equations 
(3.3) and (3.4). Using the cloud transmission function and 
path . ength distribution, the cloud absorption, A(/io) for a 

A* 

given Av is obtained from 


AW^ — \ E (A) \ (iL;^ ~ i ^ cd ] cUJi/ (3.17) 

\ • * 

where Mo -CO S9 0 and Av=v^—)-' t . Av. is the subdivision of Av 
and the value of Av- is assigned as 20 cm 1 in the actual 
calculation. F„ represents spectral solar irradiance at the 
top of the atmosphere. The values of solar spectral 

irradiance are taken from Thekaekara and Drumnond( 1971 ) . 
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To determine relative absorption, we need the two 
separate equations for the two absorbing constituents of the 

cloud. The liquid water absorption, A(/z 0 > is calculated 
through 


A ( Mj/ j Ew\ \ | ' l 4* *(£*)) 

*f x • L S3 ** 


<U'j Ui v (3.18) 

Similarly, the cloud water vapor absorption is given in the 
form of 


AVt=j Ewj j'x/ 0 

• a] a j, (3.19, 

In (3.17), (3.18) and (3.19), the spectral pathlength 
distribution, £(4) is not strongly dependent c:. wavenumber. 
Therefore, P(£ ) is used instead of P(l). 

By representing the integrals in the equations (3.17) to 
(3.19) as finite sums, we obtain the total cloud absorption, 
droplet absorption, and water vapor absorption. For the 
numerical integrat ion , the trapezoidal method is used, and 
all vaiues between data points are linearly interpolated 
within the possible range of linearity. The values of step 
sise for wavenumber integration and pathlength integration 
are taken as 100 cm’ 1 and 0.1 km, respectively. 
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The value of Aj/. in the water vapor transmission function is 
chosen as 20 ccri^ . The spectral resolution of droplet 
absorption and scattering, and solar irradiance depends on 
the degree of variation of volume absorption coefficient, 
and scattering coefficient, and spectral solar irradiance 
with wavenumber. The average value of spectral resolution 
of droplet absorption and scattering coefficient are about 
320 cm-* for the interval of integration. The spectral 
resolution of solar irradiance is about 240 cm’ 1 . Both are 
consistent with integration steps of 100 cm' 1 . 

3.7 Summary of Cloud Absorption Model 

The numerical integration of A(^^. and 

requires a number of input variables: (1) atmospheric model.'' 
(2) cloud type, (3) wavenumber interval and step size for 
numerical integration. <4) solar zenith angle. and (3) 
altitudes of cloud top and base. For the given cloud type, 
solar zenith angle, and wavenumber interval for integration, 
the data for pathlength distribution. volume absorption 
coefficient of liquid water and spectral solar irradiance 
are arranged for the calculation of cloud absorption through 
a main program and subroutine programs. In addition. water 
vapor transmission is provided from LOWTRAN 5. 

It is noted that the volume scattering coefficient of 
liquid water changes with cloud type, and thus pathlength 
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distribution is also dependent upon the type of cloud and 
solar zenith angle. Therefore, the first step in the 
application of the present model to a different cloud type 
is to calculate the optical parameters of the cloud using 
Mie theory. Secondly, the photon pathlength distribution 
for fixed solar zenith angle should be generated based on 
the average values of scattering optical thickness and 
asymmetry factor of the cloud. The calculation of cloud 
absorption for different solar zenith angles again requires 
generation of the photon pathlength distribution. The 
generation of photon pathlength distribution is a major task 
in the model because it is obtained through the Monte Carlo 
method and requires a lot of computer time for the 
simulation of physical processes v/ithin a cloud. 

The cloud absorptions with changes of cloud top altitude, 
cloud thickness, and atmospheric model can be obtained 
directly from the model by assigning the altitudes of eioud 
base and top, and atmospheric model. The atmospheric model 
determines the mean temperature and pressure of cloud layer, 
as well as water vapor amount above the cloud, based on the 
altitudes of cloud top and base. 

The present model can be extended for further application 
by introducing variations of cloud type and atmospheric 
model. In addition, the use of pathlength distributions for 
finite clouds improve the usefulness of this model. 


33 
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IV. MODEL RESULTS 

This chapter presents results from the cloud absorption 
model for three types of clouds and five different 
atmospheric models. In the calculation of cloud absorption, 
the effect of solar zenith angle, cloud thickness, season, 
and water vapor absorption above the cloud are examined. In 
addition, a comparison against previously published results 
has been made to test the present model . 

4.1 Spectral Absorption by Water Vapor and Liquid Water 

For the investigation of spectral variation of absorption 
in stratus cloud whose thickness is 1 km, the cloud is 
assumed to be embedded in an atmospheric model for mid- 
latitude summer with overhead sun. Figure 4.1 shows the 
model results for spectral cloud absorption and atmospheric 
water vapor absorption expressed as fractions of the 
incident solar irradiance at the top of the atmosphere. As 
illustrated in Figure 4.1, there are eight and seven 
dominant spectral bands in the profiles of atmospheric water 
vapor absorption and cloud absorption, respectively. There 
are four regions of minimum cloud absorption between 1500 
enf 1 and 8000 cm" 1 . These regions are mainly due to the 
nearly complete absorption by atmospheric water vapor above 
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the cloud. Over this spectral range, there is a general 
correspondence between the maximum cloud absorption and the 
minimum atmospheric vapor absorption. The maximum cloud 
absorption at the point of minimum atmospheric water vapor 
absorption is due to liquid water absorption, as can be seen 
in Figure 4.3. 

In the spectral region of 8000 to 15000 cnf 1 in Figure 
4.1, the peaks of atmospheric v/ater vapor absorption are 
superimposed on the peaks of cloud absorption, and their 
values do not exceed 50 This means that the water vapor 
absorption bands within 8000 to 15000 cnf 1 are not as strong 
as the water vapor absorption bands within 1500 to S000 cm* 1 . 
Therefore, some cloud water vapor absorption can be expected 
because of incomplete absorption by water vapor above the 
cloud. 

Figure 4.2 displays the spectral energy absorbed by cloud 
and atmospheric water vapor above the cloud as a function of 
wavenumber. Instead of fractional cloud absorption in 
Figure 4.1, Figure 4.2 clearly shows the relative 
contribution of each band to total cloud absorption. A 
comparison of Figs. 4.1 and 4.2 shows that there is good 
agreement between the patterns of the curves. However, the 
maximum fractional cloud absorption and atmospheric water 
vapor absorption occurs for different wavenumbers than the 
maximum values of absorbed energy due to weighting by the 
solar spectrum. In terms of absorbed energy, the maximum 
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cloud absorption occurs between 5500 cnT 1 and 7000 cnT* while 
the maximum atmospheric water vapor absorption takes place 
in the range of 6000 cnT 1 to 8000 cnT 1 . Two dominant cloud 
absorption bands between 4000 cnT 1 and 7000 cm" 4 contribute 
significantly to total cloud absorbed energy* Three 
absorption bands between 1500 cm" 1 and 7500 cm" 1 are the major 
components of the atmospheric water vapor absorption above 
the cloud. Over the spectral region of 11500 cm* 1 to 15000 
cnT 1 , there are two weak bands of cloud and atmospheric water 
vapor absorption. Almost all the cloud absorption is due to 
the liquid water absorption between 1500 cm" 1 and 7500 cm" 1 , 
and to water vapor between' 11000 enf 1 and 15000 cm" 1 * 

Figures 4*3 and 4.4 show the relative contributions to 
total cloud absorption made by liquid water absorption and 
absorption by water vapor within the cloud. As can be seen 
in the figures, the maximum cloud absorption over the 
spectral range of 10000 to 15000 cnT 1 is mainly due to the 
cloud water vapor absorption. 

Between 7500 enf 1 and 10000 cnT 1 , the water vapor 
absorption is slightly larger than liquid water absorption. 
Almost all the cloud absorption at wavenumber below about 
7000 cm" 1 and elsewhere between the water vapor bands, is due 
to liquid water absorption. Cloud water vapor absorption 
dominates the total cloud absorption only in the water vapor 
absorption bands above 8000 erfi* 1 . The only region of 
equivalent absorption by liquid water is in the band 
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centered at 7500 cnT‘ . 

The above results for continuously variable absorption 
may be summarized' discretely using the conventional water 
vapor absorption bands, namely: 0.7, 0.8, pa z. <>, *. Q, x 

and 3.2. Table 4.1 shows fractional absorption within and 
between the water vapor absorption bands due to water vapor 
and liquid water. The U.S. standard atmosphere(1962) and 
stratus cloud are used to estimate relative spectral 
absorption by water vapor and liquid water. The values in 
Table 4.1 are calculated as a percentage of incident 
spectral irradiance at the cloud top. The highest 
fractional absorption in a water vapor band is about 97 Z in 
the 3.2 pm band, and the lowest fractional absorption is 
about 3 % in the 0.7 pm liand. In terns of the contribution 
of each band to total cloud absorption, the V and Q bands 
are very dominant in Table 4.1. These two bands constitute 
about 35 % and together with the spectral band between them, 
make up almost B0 Z of the total cloud absorption. As 
illustrated in Table 4.2, water vapor absorption is only 
dominant in the 0.7, 0.8, and paz bands, while droplet 

absorption dominates elsewhere. As the cloud top is raised, 
the relative water vapor absorption decreases in each band. 
For the cloud top with height of 1.5 km. the extent of the 
cloud absorption in the eight bands occupies 69.7 Z of total 
cloud absorption in the entire solar spectrum. For the 
relative absorption in the eight bands, liquid absorption 
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Table 4.1 

Spectral Cloud Absorption within and between the Water 
Vapor Bands 


Band Band 
Name Interval 
(AX ; Atm) 


(abs. 


(W/m 2 ) 


abs. ) 
AX 

(Wrrf 2 /(m 1 ) 


(abs 7Y 
( 2 ) 


V Ax ( abs.l 
Total abs, 
(S> 



0.20-0.70 

0.25 

0.50 

0.04 

0.20 

0.7 

0.70-0.74 

1.66 

41.5 

3.23 

1.32 


0.74-0.79 

0.27 

5.40 

0.45 

0.21 

0.8 

0.79-0.84 

1.97 

39.4 

3.78 

1.56 


0 . 84-0 . 86 

0. 19 

9.50 

0.96 

0.15 

pa z 

0 . 86-0 . 99 

11.33 

87. 15 

11.33 

8.99 


CO 

0 

1 

0) 

o 

o 

1.30 

32.50 

4.44 

1.03 


1.03-1.23 

12.31 

61.55 

CO 

C) 

9.77 


1.23-1.25 

1.07 

53.50 

11.93 

0.85 

* 

1 . 25-1 . 54 

24. 18 

83.38 

40.65 

19. 18 


1 . 54-1 . 70 

16.56 

103.50 

44.04 

13.14 

n 

1.70-2. 10 

19.95 

49.88 

63.94 

15.83 


2. 10-2.27 

8.77 

51.59 

65. 16 

6.96 

X 

2.27-3.0 

10.09 

13.82 

78.26 

8.01 

3.2 

3.0-3.57 

6.31 

11. C7 

96.94 

5.01 


3 . 57-7 . 0 

9.83 

2.87 

92.50 

7.80 


F^x^/^ 2 ) ;Solar irradiance for a given band at the cloud 
°P- cloud is assumed to have 1 km thickness, and is in 

the U.S. standard atmosphere under overhead sun. 


Fractional Absorption of Stratus Cloud 
(1) Case of Cloud Top Altitude of 1.5 km 


Band 

Marne 

0.7 

0.8 

pcrz 

$ 

7 

O 

X 

3.2 

TOABS 

3.2 

3.8 

11.3 

12.0 

40.7 

63.9 

78.3 

96.9 

WVABS 

93. 1 

91.2 

80.4 

49.5 

26.3 

10.9 

6.1 

2.2 

LWABS 

6.9 

8.8 

19.6 

50.6 

73.6 

89.1 

94.0 

97.3 


(2) Case of 

Cloud Top Altitude of 

5 kra 




Band 

Name 

0.7 

0.8 

pcrz 

«> 


Q 

X 

3.2 

TOABS 

1.3 

1.6 

6.8 

9.6 

43.4 

65.0 

81.6 

95.8 

WVABS 

82.2 

77.9 

62.4 

34.0 

20.3 

10.0 

4.0 

1.1 

LWABS 

17.8 

22.1 

37.6 

66.0 

79.2 

90.0 

96.0 

98.9 


The cloud is assumed to have 1 kra thickness, and is in the 
U.S. standard atmosphere under overhead sun. TOABS; cloud 
absorption for each band. WYABS ; relative fractional water 
vapor absorption in cloud. LWABS ; relative fractional 
liquid water absorption in cloud. All values in Table 4.2 
are expressed as percentages. 
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takes 68.3 % and water vapor absorption occupies 31.7 %, 
Outside the water vapor bands. liquid water contributes 
about 30 % of total cloud absorption. 

As the height of cloud to? changes from 1.5 km to 5 km, 
the total cloud absorption in the eight bands is increased 
about 3.1 %. This is due to greater absorption by the 
droplets. Of the absorption of eight bands, the liquid 
water now occupies 81.1 % while water vapor takes 18.9 2. 

4.2 Comparison of the Results with a Previous Work 

It is desirable to compare these results obtained from 
photon pathlength distribution with previous work. To 
examine the validity of computed results, the present work 
is compared with Welch and Cox (1980). Table 4.3 gives a 
comparison for a stratus cloud. Before examining the values 
in Table 4.3, it is important to point out that the present 
computation used the same type of drop size distribution and 
the same atmospheric model as the Welch and Ccx study. 

There appears to be a general agreement in the values of 
cloud transmission and absorption. However, there exist 
significant differences in the values of reflection and 
v/ater vapor absorption above the cloud top. The values of 
water vapor absorption above the cloud can also be examined 
based on the absorptivity curve in Lacis and Hansen(1974) . 
According to their curve, the water 


vapor amount yielding a 
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atmospheric model of GATE pha 
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atmospheric water vapor absor; 
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fractional absorption of 20 % must be larger than 10 cm of 
precipitable water. It therefore appears that 'Welch and Cox 
grossly overestimated water vapor absorption above the 
cloud. This overestimation of water vapor amount above the 
cloud directly affects their reflection values. 
Unfortunately, there appears to be a lack of other published 
results for further independent verification of the model 
presented here. 

4.3 Limitations of the Model 

The present calculations are performed based on plane- 
parallel homogeneous clouds, and zero reflection of solar 
radiation from the earth's surface. Actually, clouds are 
finite in their dimension, and their drop size distribution 
depends on the position within cloud. In addition, cloud 
vapor density changes with height. The reflection of solar 
radiation from the surface affects cloud absorption. 
However, it is neglected in the present calculations because 
of its small effect on cloud absorption. 

For the generation of photon pathlength distribution, the 
Monte Carlo method is used. A stochastic error is expected 
from the Monte Carlo simulation of multiple scattering. 
This error can be reduced by considering the number of 
histories and was small for the cases considered here. The 
stochastic error is about 0.1 % in the generation of photon 



pathlength distribution. 
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The water vapor transmission function is obtained from 
LOWTRAN 5. The computer code of LOW i’RAIJ 5 calculates 
atmospheric transmission averaged over 20 era" 1 intervals in 
steps of 5 enf 1 from 350 c m ^ to 40000 cra"^ , The code uses a 
single parameter band model for molecular absorption. In 
the case of the present calculations, some error is expected 
from the estimation of the water vapor transmission function 
because L0V/TRAN 5 is incomplete. Although it is difficult 
to assess accurately the error originated in LOWTRASI 5, the 
error in the v/ater vapor transmission function is expected 
to be less than 1 

4.4 Dependence of Absorption on Cloud Top Altitude 

Figure 4.5 illustrates how the water vapor absorption 
above the cloud and the total cloud absorption depends on 
the cloud top altitude. A stratus cloud whose thickness is 
1 km is assumed to be embedded in an atmospheric model for 
GATE phase III with overhead sun. The cloud to*, altitude 
changes from 1.5 to 10 km in the atmospheric model. As the 
height of the cloud top increases, absorption by water vapor 
above the cloud decreases rapidly due to less column vapor 
amounts, while liquid water absorption and total absorption 
increases steadily within the cloud due to an increase in 
the solar radiation incident on the cloud top. As the cloud 
top altitude increases. 


cloud temperature decreases and 


Q 
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Figure 4.5 Water vapor absorption(A), droplet absorption(B), total cloud absorption(C), 
and column vapor absorption(D) versus cloud top altitude. 
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consequently the water vapor amount in the cloud decreases • 
Figure 4.5 does not show much decrease in cloud vapor 
absorption. . This,means that the reduced atmospheric water 
vapor absorption above the cloud largely compensates For the 
lower vapor density within the cloud. 

At a height of 10 km, the total cloud absorption is 
increased about 57 % of its value at 1 km, and liquid water 
absorption is about 84 % higher. In contrast, the 
atmospheric water vapor absorption above the cloud is 
reduced about 92 % from its value at 1 km. Thus, water 
vapor absorption above the cloud has a very important effect 
on the calculation of total cloud absorption. 

Figure 4.6 shows the spectral absorption by a stratus 
cloud and atmospheric water vapor above the cloud fer the 
cloud top altitude of 2 km. The cloud whose thickness is 1 
km is assumed to be embedded in an atmospheric model for 
GATE phase III with overhead sun. This figure illustrates 
the spectral cloud absorption and atmospheric water vapor 
absorption in energy per unit wavenumber. Figure 4.7 also 
shows the spectral cloud absorption and atmospheric 
absorption above a cloud for the clouc top altitude of 5 km. 
A comparison of Figures 4.6 and 4.7 shows that as the cloud 
top height increases, spectral cloud absorption increases 
steadily between 1500 and 7500 era 1 while the atmospheric 
water vapor absorption above the cloud decreases 
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significantly in the spectral region between 4500 and 11500 
cm* 1 • In the spectral region ranging from 10000 to 14000 
cm" 1 , both cloud absorption and column vapor absorption are 
decreased. Over this spectral range, cloud water vapor 
absorption dominates over liquid water absorption, and the 
decrease of cloud absorption is due to the decrease of water 
vapor amount within and above the cloud. 

Figures 4.8 and 4.9 display liquid water absorption for 
cloud top altitudes of 2 km and 5 kra, respectively. An 
increase in liquid water absorption can be seen from the 
coraparision of Figures 4.8 and 4.9, as evidenced by the 
broadening of the liquid water absorption bands. A 
comparison of Figure 4.10 and 4.11 shows that as the cloud 
top altitude changes from 2 km to 5 kra, the cloud water 
vapor absorption is decreased slightly everywhere except for 
the spectral region between about 4800 and 8000 erf 1 . For 
the change of cloud top altitude, two major factors are 
related to cloud water vapor absorption: (1) decrease of 
water vapor density in cloud due to the lover temperature, 
(2) increase of available solar energy for cloud absorption 
by the decrease of atmospheric vapor absorption above the 
cloud. Thus, the increase of spectral absorption between 
about 4800 and 8000 cnT 1 may be explained by the more 
dominant effect of (2) over the effect of (1). The net 
effect of increase of cloud top altitude makes the cloud 
water vapor absorption decrease. 
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Figure 4*11 Spectral cloud absorption(solid) and cloud water vapor absorption 
(dashed) for cloud top altitude of 5 km* 

The same corriitions in Fig, 4*7 are used for solar zenith angle and atmospheric model* 
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4.5 Cloud Absorption for Different Atmospheric Models 


Table 4.4 presents absorption, reflection, and 
transmission by stratocumulus cloud for five different 
atmospheric models. The values of cloud absorption are 
nearly constant except for GATE phase III, This exception 
can be explained by the higher moisture content of its 
atmospheric model, causing greater water vapor absorption 
above the cloud than for the other atmospheric models. 


Conversely, Table 4.4 also shows the highest cloud 
absorption occurs for a the mid— latitude winter atmosphere. 
This is due to the lowest absorption of the water vapor 
above the cloud. In addition, the highest value of 
transmission and reflection for the same atmospheric model 
may be explained by the same reason. In contrast, the 
values in GATE phase III show that the lowest ones are due 
to the highest water vapor absorption above the cloud. 


Thus, cloud absorption does not change significantly with 
the atmospheric models. However, the atmospheric water 
vapor absorption is strongly dependent on the moisture 
distribution of atmospheric mod,®. 1 s . 


4.6 Change of Cloud Absorption with Cloud Thickness 

Table 4.5 is an illustration of cloud absorption, 
reflection, and transmission with the change of geometrical 
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Table 4.4 

Cloud Absorption for Different Atmospheric Models 



Standard 
atmos. * 

Tropical 
. atmos . 

Mid-lat . 
summer. 

Mid-late 

winter 

GATE 

phase III 

Transmission 

340.2 

333.6 

335.5 

343.9 

333.0 

Peflection 

790.7 

775.9 

780.5 

799.0 

771.9 

Absorption 

110.4 

108.2 

109.8 

117.7 

93.7 

Atmospheric 
vapor abs . 

93.9 

117.8 

109.5 

80.4 

137. 1 

Water vapor 
path 

0.20 0.45 

0.34 

0.12 

0.83 


All values in Table 4.5 have units of W/ra 2 . A stratecunulus 
cloud is assumed to be embedded in uhe five different 
atmospheric models with overhead sun. The cloud top 
altitude is 3 km, and its thickness is 1 km. The vertical 
water vapor path above the cloud is expressed in cm. 
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Table 4.5 

Cloud Absorption with Change of Cloud Thickness 


AZ(km) 

Percent 

Stratocunulus 

Nimbostratus 

0 . r. 

Transmission 

28.2 

8. S 

(2.5-3) 

Reflection 

63.9 

79.9 


Absorption 

7.9 

11.5 

1 

Transmission 

27.9 

8.5 

(2-3) 

Reflection 

63.2 

79.5 


Absorption 

8.9 

12.0 

2 

Transmission 

27.3 

S. 4 

( 1—3) 

Reflection 

62.2 

78.6 


Absorption 

10 

o 

13.0 


The clouds are assumed to be in the tropical atmosphere with 
overhead sun. 
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thickness of cloud. The calculations are performed for 
constant scattering optical thickness for each cloud 
discussed in section 3.2. The total liquid water content of 
clouds is kept fixed because of the uniform distribution of 
cloud droplets. The cloud top altitude is also fixed at 3 
km so that all clouds may have the same amount of solar flux 
on their upper boundary. 

Table 4.5 shows that as the cloud thickness increases, 
cloud absorption increases. In addition, the reflection and 
transmission show a slight decrease in their values as the 
geometrical cloud thickness increases. Therefore, it is 
obvious that the geometrical thickness of the cloud is not 
an important factor for fixed water content, but the optical 
thickness is a major factor in determining cloud absorption, 
reflection, and transmission. 

4.7 Cloud Absorption by Different Types of Cloud 

The cloud absorption depends to some extent upon the 
microphysical properties and stage of development of cloud. 
Table 4.6 shows total absorption, reflection, and 
transmission for three types of cloud discussed in section 
3.2. As can be seen from Table 4.6, the highest absorption 
takes place in the nimbostratus , which has the highest 
liquid water content. 
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Table 4.6 

Cloud Absorption by Different Types of Cloud 


percent 

Stratus 

(top) 

Stratocumulus 

(base) 

Nimbostratus 

(top) 

Absorption 

10.5 

8.7 

11.9 

Transmission 

15.5 

27.4 

8.5 

Ref 1 ection 

74.0 

63.9 

79.6 


Note; All clouds are assumed to be embedded in the 
atmospheric model of mid - lat itude summer with overhead sun. 
The cloud top altitude is 2.5 km. and the thickness of 
clouds is 1 km. All values in T-rble 4.6 are expressed as 
percentages of sclar radiation incident on the cloud top. 
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It appears that the amount of liquid water has little 
effect on cloud absorption. For example, the liquid water 
content of nimbostratus is about seven times larger chan 
that of stratocumulus , but the difference ir. their 
fractional absorptions is only 3.2 S. On the other hand, 
the liquid water content strongly influences cloud 
reflection and transmission. In the case of transmission 
and reflection, the differences between these two cloud 
types are approximately 19 Z and 10 Z. 

4.8 Dependence of Cloud Absorption on Solar Zenith Angle 

Based on the incident solar radiation at the top of 
cloud, the fractional absorption is plotted against the 
solar zenith angle in Figure 4.12. The height of the cloud 
top is assumed to be 3 km. and its thickness is 1 km. The 
U.S. standard atmospheric mode! a; d stratus cloud are used 
for the calculation of fractional absorption. The result 
indicates that the fractional absorption decreases from 10.7 
Z to 5.7 % as the solar zenith angle increases. However, 
tms range is quite variable with the type of cloud, cloud 
thickness , and atmospheric state. 

figure 4.13 shows that the absorbed energy by stratus 
cloud decreases steadily with the increase of solar zenith 
angle r or the same conditions as Figure 4.12. The cloud 
absorbs about 134 W/m 2 under overhead sun and about 13 W/ra 2 
for a solar zenith angle of 75°. The decrease in absorbed 
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energy may be explained by (1) decrease of incident solar 
energy per unit area due to effect of angle of incidence, 
and (2) shorter pathlength of photons due to less 
probability of penetration into cloud, and (3) increase of 
water vapor path above the cloud. 
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V. GLOBAL ‘APPLICATION OF MODEL RESULTS 

The results obtained in Chapter IV may be used in global 
applications; for example, general circulation or climate 
models. Since the energy absorbed, reflected, and 
transmitted by a cloud is not signif icant ly dependent on the 
seasonal and zonal atmospheric models, it is possible to 
generate cloud absorption by a simple parameterization of 
the optical properties of cloud, based on cloud climatology. 
The atmospheric water vapor absorption above the cloud can 
also be obtained easily from the relevant atmospheric model. 
The results of Figure 4.5, in particular can be used as a 
useful guideline for the parameterization of cloud 
absorption and atmospheric water vapor absorption above the 
cloud. The nearly linear variation of these two curves will 
make parameterization simpler. 

A range of cloud absorption under overhead sun may be 
suggested for global applications. The values in Table 
5.1. (a) are only applicable to the clouds whose liquid water 
content ranges from 0.14 to 1.0 gram/ra 3 , and are given as 
the fraction of solar radiation at cloud top. 

An estimation of cloud absorption can be made by the 
global averages of liquid water content and thickness of 
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Tab le 5.1 

Global Application of Cloud Absorption Model 

(a) Range of Global Cloud Absorption for Overhead Sun 


Cloud Thickness(Um) 

Cloud absorption(S) 

0.5 

7-12 

1 

8-12 

2 

10 - 13 

The values in Table 5.1v (a) are expressed as a fraction of 
solar radiation incident on the top of cloud. 


(b) Zonal Average 

of Cloud 

Absorption 


Latitude zone 

<COSd 0 > 

““ <!cldabs) m , " 

(W/m2) 

<CLDABS)m, 

F o <COS0n> 

0-10 

0.634 

59.2 

6.9 

o 

? 

N 

O 

0.615 

56.9 

6.8 

20 ~ 30 

0.577 

51.6 

6.6 

0 

1 

o 

0) 

0.521 

48.2 

6.8 

40 ~ 50 

0.450 

42.8 

7.0 

50 ~ 60 

0.365 

34.6 

7.0 

60 ~ 70 

0.269 

25.5 

7.0 


* n the last column are expressed as percentages. 
(CLDABS) Mt is zonal average cloud absorption over daylength 
based on mean cosine of solar 2enith angle. The subscript 
MC stands for mean cosine of 6 0 . F 0 is solar irradiance at 
the top of the atmosphere. <COSff 0 > is mean cosine of solar 
zenith angle. 
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clouds. The global averages of liquid water content and 
cloud thickness may be assumed to be 0.2 - 0.3 g/n 3 and ~1.6 
ko. These values can be estimated approximately from a 
typical value of liquid water content of non-precipitating 
cumulus clouds, 0.5 g/m 3 , and data on the zonal distribution 
of cloud amount and thickness (Paltridge and Platt, 1976; 
Rogers, 1379) Based on these values and Table 5.1. (a), liquid 
water clouds usually absorb about 8 - 9 % of the incident 
solar radiation at the top of cloud for overhead sun. 

Based on the average cosine of solar zenith angle at the 
vernal equinox and the zonal distribution of cloud amount 
and thickness (Paltridge and Platt, 1976), Table5.1.(b) 
illustrates an estimation of cloud absorption for each 
latitudinal zone in Northern Hemisphere. It is noted that 
the present calculations exclude the data on cirrus and 
altostratus clouds because these clouds are high-level 
clouds and are composed of ice crystals. Therefore, the 
values in Table 5.1.(b) are averaged ones due to only liquid 
water clouds. Although the result is a preliminary figure, 
the values in the last column show little variation with 
latitude zone. This may be explained by the fact that the 
mean water vapor path to cloud top is approximately 
independent of the latitudes. Approximately, the same mean 
water vapor path may be expected in both low and high 
latitudes since lower column vapor amount occurs at 
latitudes with higher mean solar zenith angle, and higher 
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eoluran vapor amount takes place at latitudes with lower mean 
solar zenith angle. 

Averaging cl- • absorption from the equator to 70*N, the 
global average absorption is obtained and the value is 
estimated as about 47 W/m* . This value is approximately 7 % 
of the globally averaged solar irradiance at the top of the 
atmosphere. However, this value may be changed by the 
consideration of ieo crystal clouds. 
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A theoretical model of spectral absorption of solar 
radiation in homogeneous clouds has been developed for the 
purpose of the present investigations. This model is 
limited to plane-parallel homogeneous water droplet clouds. 

The model results presented in Chapter IV indicate that 
cloud absorption and atmospheric water vapor absorption 
above the cloud are highly dependent upon che wavenumber. 
There are four principal regions of minimum cloud absorption 
and three dominant bands of cloud absorption between about 
1500 cm" 1 and 7500 cm’ 1 . The three dominant cloud absorption 
bands exist at the points of the minimum atmospheric water 
vapor absorption, and are due to nearly complete liquid 
water absorption. The minimum cloud absorption regions are 
mainly due to the nearly complete absorption by atmospheric 
water vapor above the cloud. Over this spectral range, 
there is a general correspondence between the maximum cloud 
absorption and the minimum atmospheric water vapor 
absorption. Two cloud absorption bands between 7500 cm" 1 and 
11500 era’ 1 occur at the points of the weak atmospheric water 
vapor absorption, and are mainly due to both liquid water 
and cloud water vapor absorption. The cloud absorption 
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bands between 11500 cm* 1 and 15500 cm* are mainly due to 
water vapor absorption. Therefore, the liquid water 
contributes nearly completely to cloud absorption between 
2000 cm" 1 and 7500 cm* 1 while water vapor absorption is the 
major contributor to cloud absorption between 10000 cm" 1 
15000 cnf 1 . 

Averaged over the whole solar spectrum, total cloud 
absorption, as a fraction of the incident solar radiation at 
the top of the cloud, depends most strongly on liquid water 
absor 4 'ion in the wavenumber interval ranging from 1800 to 
11500 cm' 1 , and to a lesser extent on water vapor absorption 
elsewhere. Thus, the most critical parameters to the model 
are liquid water content and the amount of water vapor above 
the cloud. 

For the whole spectral range of solar radiation, 1 km 
thick cloud absorbs about 8 to 12 % of solar radiation 
incident on the cloud top for overhead sun. Cloud 
reflection changes from 12 % to 80 % % and transmission 
changes from 8.5 % to 28 Z. In terms of the relative 
absorption by liquid water compared with water vapor within 
cloud, liquid water contributes about 77 Z to 91 % of total 
cloud absorption, depending on cloud type, cloud top 
altitude, and atmospheric model. The cloud water vapor 
contributes the remaining 9 to 21 % to total cloud 
absorption. This relative ratio is sensitive to the changes 



cloud top altitude within the wavenumber interval of 8000 
to 15000 cm* 1 . 


Water vapor absorption dominates over liquid water 
absorption in- three bands, ie.. 0.7, 0.8. and paz. The 

results obtained indicate that even in the water vapor 

absorption bands liquid water dominates over water vapor in 

absorption. Of the water vapor absorption bands, 3.2 pm 

band is the most highly saturated band, and ❖ band makes the 

highest contribution to total amount of energy absorbed by 
cloud. 

For an increase in cloud top height, cloud and liquid 
water absorption increase significantly, while water vapor 
absorption decreases slightly. The cloud absorption does 

not show a significant difference for seasonal and zonal ‘ 
atmospheric models. 

As the physical thickness of the cloud increases for. 

fixed scattering optical thickness, fractional cloud 

absorption increases slightly uhile fractional cloud 

reflection and transmission shou a slight decrease in their 
values. 

The amount of liquid water in a cloud does not greatly 
influence fractional absorption of cloud. However, 
fractional transmission and reflection of cloud are highly . 
dependent upon the liquid water content. For an increase of 
solar zenith angle, fractional cloud absorption and 
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transmission decreases steadily while cloud reflection 

increases. In the case of a stratus cloud whose thickness 

is 1 kn. the range of fractional absorption decrease from 

10.7 X to 5.7 X. for a change of solar zenith angle from 
zero to 75°. 

The application of aodel results to global average liquid 
water content and thickness of cloud indicates that liquid 
water clouds absorb about 8 to 9 % of the incident solar 
radiation at the top of cloud under overhead sun. There are 
no strong zonal effects on fractional cloud absorption. The 
global mean fractional cloud absorption is about 7 2 of the 
globally averaged solar irradiance at the top of atmosphere. 
However, this is an approximate estimation based on the data 
of liquid water clouds in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Finally, the present results suggest that the amount of 
ergy absorbed by a. cloud is mainly determined by the 
liquid water content of the cloud, the atmospheric water' 
vapor profile above the cloud top. and solar zenith angle. 
The liquid water absorption is primarily responsible for the 
cloud absorption, and increases with the increase of cloud 
top altitude. The cloud water vapor absorption is nearly 
constant for the change of cloud top altitude. As the cloud 
top altitude increases, the relative contribution of cloud 


water vapor decreases while the liquid water absorption 
absorption increases. 

Since the present work is limited to plane-parallel 
homogeneous clouds, future studies on this problem should 
include the effects of finite and inhomogeneous clouds, and 
should account for the global distribution of clouds. In 
addition, the effect of surface albedo in the presence of 
broken clouds has to be considered. 
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